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, UTUMN is one of the most invigorating seasons of the year, the sky 


so clear and beautiful—the air so crisp, bringing us a feeling of well- being as 
we take to the highways. 


This is the time of year that Mother Nature paints the forests with colors 


of vivid reds, yellows and golds—the time of year when autumn leaves are 
fluttering all around us. 


However, if we are to enjoy this exquisite scenery we must also be alert 
to the many hazards that confront us. We must drive with caution every bit 
of the way, for who knows when a child coming home from school, or some- 
one’s pet dog or cat, might dart in front of our automobile. 


Now that school is in full swing once again, we caution parents to keep 
the family pet from following their children to school. Of course, we realize 
that these animals are attached to their little masters and mistresses and it is 
only natural for them to trot after the youngsters wherever they go. But, 
with the increased number of automobiles on the highways today, the lives 
of these much-loved pets are in constant jeopardy. For that reason, we ap- 
peal to their owners to do everything possible to help prevent serious and 
sometimes fatal injuries. In that way animals will not only be protected 
from serious danger, but the children themselves will be spared many a 


heartache in the event of their pets’ being struck or run over by a motor vehi- 
cle. 


Yes, death and destruction lurk around every corner for children and ani- 
mals alike, especially in the fall when dusk descends at an earlier hour. If 
drivers will only take the necessary precautions at all times, the lot of both 
youngsters and animals would be a truly happy one. It is only through such 
precautionary measures that the brilliant foliage of this glorious season of 
autumn will be appreciated by all. 
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Love First Sight 


The dog stopped trembling and started to 
wag her tail. 


OR many years I have been convinced 
there are no such people as cat haters. 
Instead, there are the cat lovers who know 
they are cat lovers, whom I call true cat 
lovers. Then there are the cat lovers who 
for some unfortunate reason, believe they 
are cat haters. These I call unknowing cat 
lovers. They require a little convincing. 
My young son and I have been true cat 
lovers since birth. We accept that as a 
fact of life, without any pretense or re- 
sistance. We know we cannot turn a 
hungry cat away; so for many years, our 
home has been sort of a Salvation Center 
for many misplaced cats. Some have stay- 
ed; some, after a couple of free meals have 
moved on. 

My husband and my dog, on the other 
hand are unknowing cat lovers. They 
have to be convinced over and over. My 
older son used to be a true cat lover. But 
due to a recent feline romance in the 
neighborhood which disturbed his sleep, 
he has joined the ranks of unknowing cat 
lovers, tipping the scales of power away 
from me. 

“No more cats”, my husband’s words 
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By Nita Gill 


have echoed through the years, every time 
we lost a pet. 

“No more cats” my young son and I 
would agree. But we know better. We 
have an understanding of cats. We also 
have an understanding of unknowing cat 
lovers. 

“No more cats for me,” I was the first 
to say it recently after my beloved pet was 
killed in a very senseless accident. From 
kittenhood, she was a neurotic hypochon- 
driac, who built up her ego by getting 
hurt regularly, so that we had to care 
for her like a baby. After a trip to the 
hospital to have a fish hood removed from 
her mouth, she simply reveled in all the 
attention she got while she dined exclu- 
sively on cream and liverwurst. Finally 
she became too bold and went too far. The 


vet could not help her. She was the most 


expensive and the most beloved cat I ever 
owned. 

One day as I was leaving my house for 
a dental appointment, I saw the kitten 
that was to shatter my resolutions. Black 
all over, with a huge head that seemed too 
heavy for his frail body, he walked slowly 
toward me. 

“IT wonder whose kitten that is,” I won- 
dered to my neighbor. 

“He must be lost,” she answered. 

He wasn’t lost. He knew exactly where 
he was going. Seconds later I felt the 
tingling thrill of a small kitten winding 
itself around my ankles. 

A glance at my watch told me I had 
no time to spare. I picked the kitten up 
and felt of his bony little body. “Stick 
around until I get back,” I told him, “and 
I'll feed you. Then I'll figure out a way 
to smuggle you into the house. The odds 
are against us.” 

Next morning as my young son left for 
school, I saw a quick, delighted look on 
his face as he opened the door, then closed 
it quickly after him. 

“What's he playing with?” my husband 
wondered. 

“There’s a kitten on our doorstep,” I 
answered casually. 

“How do you know?” His voice was 
doubtful. 

“Didn't you see that look on his face?” 


A moment later my son opened the 
door. The kitten walked in, boldly claim- 
ing his own, while I grabbed the dog, who 
has other ideas about who this house be- 
longs to. 

Wasting no time on me, the kitten 
walked straight to my husband. My hus- 
band picked him up. “The poor thing's 
starved,” he said. “Give him something 
to eat.” I turned the protesting dog over 
to him while I fed the kitten. 

“I think he should stay in the house 
today,” I said. “If he goes out, as little and 
weak as he is, he might get hurt by a dog.” 

“If he stays in,” my husband reasoned 
logically, “he’s sure to get hurt by a dog.” 

“Oh no,” I protested. “Our dog likes 
cats. 

“Try telling her that,” he said, getting a 
firmer grip on the dog's collar. 

“IT know how to convince her,” I answer- 
ed confidently. “Hold her so she can’t hurt 
him.” I wrapped the kitten in a heavy 
towel so he could not scratch and held him 
near the dog. The dog started trembling 
violently. 

“What's wrong with her?” 
band asked, concerned. 


“She's overcoming thousands of years of 
race hatred. Or should I say breed hat- 
red?” 

“Whatever it is, it’s sure hard on her.” 

“TI guess it’s hard on everyone,” I mused. 

Some thought kept hammering at my 
mind, demanding recognition, but I was 
too busy to admit it so it stayed, nagging, 
just outside the door of my mind. 

Slowly the dog stopped trembling. Then 
her stub of a tail started wagging. 

“She’s convinced,” I stated. “You can 
let her go now.” Released, the dog bounc- 
ed around the kitten delightedly, wanting 
to play. 

Then the nagging thought came in with 
a rush of recognition. My husband had 
liked the kitten on sight. He had offered 
no protest. Only the dog had needed con- 
vincing this time. Somehow, without my 
being aware of his conversion, he had 
crossed the line and joined the ranks of 
true cat lovers. 


My hus- 


I smiled. The adoption was legal. 
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Love Jackie 


NE day Margaret and I were sipping 

tea at her home. We were talking 

dogs and horticulture — and dogs and 
neighborhood chit chat — and dogs. 

“Each member of my family, and those 
of my neighbors, had his or her own dog, 
always”, Margaret said. “They went 
everywhere with us, indoors and out, at 
home and abroad since dogs are allowed in 
almost all public places there. On the 
most plush trains,” she continued, “your 
dog may sleep at your feet. They are al- 
lowed in elevators, in escalators, if carried, 
on buses and the ‘underground’. Mine 
went with me every day to my secretarial 
job. But they were not allowed in the 
shelters during bombings because they 
went into a sort of shock from fear of the 
bursting bombs. 

“The dogs gave us our first warning of 
the approach of the bombs, you know. 
Their ears detected their whining before 
ours could and the dogs would begin to 
pant with fear.” 

I knew that after the war Margaret and 
her husband came to the United States, 
eventually reaching San Diego County. 
That is when they acquired Jackie. 

“Was he a cute puppy?” I asked her. 

“Oh, he was that. His coat was silky, 
white flecked with this red—cinammon 
red.” She looked at the dog stretched in the 
sun outside the open door. “He is the son 
of a champion but we never cared to get 
the papers. Show dogs are not for pets. 
Jackie was for fun and companionship. 
And that is what he has given us. He has 
always ‘taken responsibility’. When he 
was two years old, my husband died. You 
know, Jackie knew when his master was 
so ill? All during the day before he went 
away to the hospital, the dog ran in and 
out of the sick-room, ‘taking responsibil- 
ity’.” 
We had put aside the tea cups and I 
began to turn the pages of a little snap- 
shot album—all the pictures she had left 
after the bombing. It was half filled with 
dog snaps. Margaret explained each one 
giving its exact breed. 

“In Bremen, Germany, some years ago,” 
she said, “friends of mine had an Irish 
Wolfhound and a Harlequin Great Dane. 
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By Edith P. Healey 


The two dogs contrived a scheme by means 
of which they both acquired a choice free 
dinner. 

“At a certain butcher shop the meals 
were displayed within reach of a big dog. 
The plot was this. While the Harlequin 
Great Dane by means of deliberate mis- 
chief distracted the attention of the butch- 
er, the Wolfhound stole their dinner. The 
thief discovered, too late, would make a 
successful getaway whereupon the butcher 
would phone his owner. 

“How much do I owe you this time?” 
the dog’s master would ask, and then add 
wearily, “put it on the bill.” 

After Margaret and Jackie were all 
alone, she moved to the beach and took a 
job in San Diego. Jackie was now a 
splendid dog, a wonderful companion not 
only to Margaret but to those who lived 
close about him. He played every day in 
the ocean no matter how rough and he and 
Margaret were happy there. 

Then one day the building in which 
they lived was sold and the tenants were 
told they would have to move. Margaret 
tried to find another place in her free 
hours. 

“It is hard to get about in this country 
if you have a dog and no car,” she said. 

“You can’t take a dog on the bus, you 
know. And no dogs are wanted in rent- 
als, I found. I finally sneaked Jackie into 
an apartment hoping his good behavior 
and winning ways would win over the 
landlord.” 

“It didn’t work?” I asked. 

“No it didn’t. One day I came home to 
find a notice that the dog must leave.” 

“Are dogs really allowed in apartments 
in England?” I asked her. 

“Indeed, they are—everywhere,” she 
replied, rather surprised at the question. 

Margaret continued. “At this point | 
was lucky for a little while. A Naval 
Commander offered to take Jackie and 
keep him for me. It was when the officer 
got shipped out that Jackie and I were 
really in trouble.” 

She must have seen me looking at the 
doggie swinging door cut into her kitchen. 

“Jackie’s door,” she said. “You know, 
he brings his cat friends in through that 


door and stands back while they eat some 
of his dinner!” 

“Cat Friends? You mean he brings 
cats into the house?” 

“Yes. As long as they come into the 
yard they are his guests. If he should hap- 
pen to meet the same ones later in the 
street, LOOK OUT! Then, you know 
I bought this house for Jackie.” 

So that was it. I waited. 

“Yes,” she said, “he is all that I have 
left of my own, living, in the world. To 
have given him away or have had him 
destroyed was utterly unthinkable. As I 
said, it was hard for me to get about with- 
out a car. I turned to a friend in Carls- 
bad.” 

““Why don’t you buy a house?’ my 
friend asked me. As I started to protest, 
she said, ‘I even know of one close in 
to town here that is for sale. The yard is 
completely fenced and the bus stops at 
the door.’” 

“I told her that I had my job and my 
apartment,” Margaret said. “But, well, you 
see. Although I saw this house only once 
and that was at night, I bought it then 
and there. And I would do it all over 
again for Jackie.” 

I like to live up the street from this 
cheery home. The fenced lot is full of grass 
and flowers—and a dog; the house is full 
of English antiques and mementos—and 
the love between dog and mistress. 
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Kingdom 


By Roberts Mann & David H. Thompson 


COOK COUNTY FOREST PRESERVE BULLETIN 


HE horse has disappeared from our streets, highways, and 
most of our agricultural regions. Farm boys no longer 
learn to say gee, haw, whoa, giddap, and make clicking sounds 
that also means “go”. Except in backwoods country and the 
western grazing lands, the use of horses is confined to the bridal 
path. In this mechanized age we are apt to forget the dramatic 
role that horse has played in man’s history. 


As early as 1700 B.C. they pulled the chariots of the Baby- 
lonians and, age after age, their descendants carried Alexander 
the Great, Attila, Ghenghis Khan, the Moors, and Napoleon on 
their far-flung campaigns of world conquest. Likewise, Ameri- 
can history is rich in traditions of the savage horsemen of the 
Great Plains, the gallant cavalry of our Civil War and Indian 
Campaigns, the Pony Express, the stage coach and the immortal 
cowboy. 


When America was discovered it had no horses. The mere 
sight of sixteen armored cavalrymen with Cortez on his invasion 
of Mexico, in 1519, caused the Aztecs to flee in panic. After 
De Soto’s expedition crossed the Mississippi in 1541, they 
abandoned or lost some of their horses. These gave rise to bands 
of half-wild mustangs which, captured by the Plains Indians, 
enabled them to become the finest of horsemen. 


The domestication of the horse was begun before the dawn 
of history, possibly by nomad herdsman in central Asia. The 
qualities which recommended it then were the same as what the 
Indians saw in the mustang, thousands of years later. The horse 
was big enough and swift enough to give riders great advan- 
tages over men on foot—either in attack, in flight, in hunting, 
or in bearing burdens. Added to these are its docile nature and 
response to training, its ability to forage for food, and an esthetic 


appeal to men of all ages. An owner often treated a favorite 
mount with as much care and affection as a member of his own 
family. Only in recent times have horses been used widely 
for hauling and plowing. 

All of the 25 or so breeds of modern horses are descended 
from three types of a single species: the Forest Horses of Central 
Europe, a smaller Mountain Pony—both now extinct—and the 
little Mongolian Horse or Tarpan which survives. Our larger 
breeds, draft animals often weighing over a ton, have descended 
from the powerful chargers that carried medieval knights in 
their ponderous armor. The smallest is that children’s delight, 
the Shetland Pony. An ancestor of our riding and racing breeds 
is the magnificent Arabian. 

In contrast to the romantic history of the horse, its cousin, 
the ass, has been a patient long-suffering beast of burden since 
the Stone Age times, some 12,000 years ago. Asses, donkeys 
and burros are all descended from the wild ass of East Africa. 
Unlike the horse, they have enormous ears, small narrow feet, 
a short erect mane, and a mere brush of a long hair on the 
tail. They are hardy, sure footed on mountain trails, and can 
subsist for considerable periods on a minimum of food and water. 
The zebras of Africa are more nearly related to the ass than 
to the horse and, together with a few kind of Asiatic asses, 
make up the remainder of the horse family. 

A mule is the offspring of a jackass mated with a mare or 
female horse. The U.S. Army mule and the Missouri mule 
are famous for their hardiness, their frugality, their disdain of 
man and their kicking prowess. Being hybrids, mules are 
sterile. 

Equally famous is the burro—companion of the lonely pros- 
pector and the subject of Western Folklore. 
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By Agnes M. Pharo 


“A man that hath friends must show himself friendly” ... Bk. of Proverbs. 


HIS biblical adage holds true, not only for man, but also for 
animals, as well. 


In a safe and sheltered spot, cow elks set up sort of a com- 
munity nursery for their calves. While one mother stands guard, 
the others are free to graze until feeding time for the young. 
After that, another cow elk will take up the watch, and so on, 
each mother serving her turn as supervisor of the nursery. 


A community nesting project is utilized by tropical birds, the 
ani or raincrows. Several females will lay eggs in one nest. 
During the incubation period, both males and females take turns 
in sitting on the eggs. The same cooperative efforts continue in 
feeding the little ones after they are hatched. 


Bohemian waxwings, those plump topknotted charmers, are 
most friendly with each other, seemingly never quarreling among 
themselves as some birds do. Bird watchers have reported seeing 


several waxwings sitting side by side on a branch, passing bits 
of fruit along the line. 


As with humans, it is probably easy for animals to be friendly 
with others of the same species. But strange, indeed, are ex- 
amples of animals that have shown friendship toward “outsiders”. 


Recently in the news were two stories concerning friendships 
between a burro and a goat. One such pair lives in Ireland. 
Here the goat learned to climb onto the burro’s back in order to 
get his share of the tidbits offered by passersby on the other side 
of the fence. The other two pals are Kentuckians. This par- 
ticular goat, when having a mind to escape from his pasture, 
would climp on the stump and baaaa, The burro would saunter 
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over, wait while the goat leaped upon his back, then carry him 
to the fence. There, friend goat promptly jumped over. 


Times without number, this same friendliness has resulted in 
dogs bringing home ducklings (see picture above of duckling 
‘trying to get into the act’), baby rabbits or squirrels and in one 
case, a ten-day old badger. Hens have clucked over kittens in 
the same nest as their brood who have perched on the roost at 
night, ate lettuce and chicken feed, and even tried to “peck” at 
humans when disturbed. Cats, in turn, have cared for baby 
chicks and rabbits. One cat adopted a field mouse; another 
has a squirrel for a playmate and sparring partner. 


One Tennessee tomcat has made a dog’s happiness and welfare 
his mission in life. No other cat is tolerated around the place, but 


for his friend which he raised from a pup, old Tom will do 
almost anything. 


A few years ago in Colorado, a dog formed a strange attach- 
ment for a deer. This wild friend led the dog on a several-week 
walking tour through the mountains, finally bringing him home 
again with paws somewhat the worse for wear. 


In North Carolina, a cardinal took a fancy to some goldfish in 
a backyard pool. With a worm or other tasty morsel in 
his bill, the cardinal would perch at the pool and give a call. 
The fish swam to the top for dinner. 


Possibly the most unusual example of friendship was that of a 
cow. The owner of a small southern farm was gradually going 
blind. One day, while making his way slowly over the hilly 
ground, he felt a gentle nudge. It was his cow, apparently sens- 
ing that he needed help. At last report, she was serving as a 
seeing-eye guide, leading her master wherever he wanted to go. 
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U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


Sparrows in the Maples 


By Sister M. Josephine, F.SS.S. 


All summer we have heard their chirping, 
We watched their families grow in size; 
The sparrows—saucy little creatures, 

Take no account of autumn’s skies. 


The maples gave them ample shelter, 
But now, their leaves are turning red; 
It makes no difference to the sparrows 
If winter lies not far ahead! 


They gather for a morning conference, 
And each must have his chirping say, 


They plan their routes and all their 
business, 
Then suddenly, they fly away! 


They're gone ’til dusk, and then returning 
They seek the maple’s scarlet branch, 
Each then reports, yea, all together! 

You haven’t got a speaking chance. 


They quiet down in evening’s darkness, 
With never thought for morrow’s care, 
Come rain or wind or wintry weather, 
Their Providence is everywhere. 


Bird Feeding is a Winter must. 
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Feathered Wings 


By Kitty Parsons 


Birds names are colorful as feathered wings 

That flutter past my window every day 

At dawning, when the early bird world 
sings 

Long roundelays of robin, wren or jay. 

The hummingbird and oriole mean spring 

But sweetly as a violin’s pure note, 

The meadowlark and nightingale each 
fling 

Exalted music from an eager throat. 

Gull, whip-poor-will and mockingbird 
suggest 

Engaging winged friends, while grackle, 
crow, 

Hawk, raven, vulture, starling, at their best, 

Disturb us vaguely and betoken woe. 


Like varied harmonies we sometimes hear, 
Bird names fall pleasingly upon the ear. 


Reference Fund 


HE American Humane Education 
Society serves its members and 
friends in myriad ways. Some of those 
activities have been mentioned from time 
to time in the pages of our magazines. 

One daily service is responding to 
written and telephone requests from 
people urgently seeking information and 
help regarding animals of all kinds. We 
try to provide the best answers possible 
and render as much assistance as we can. 

New and excellent materials are con- 
stantly being published. More valuable 
information is being made available. That 
we may serve those who request our ser- 
vices we need to acquire more of these 
newly available reference materials. Our 
present collection is becoming worn out; 
even our literature on pets needs supple- 
menting. 

Help is urgently needed now that we 
may make the necessary additions to one of 
our most basic and necessary working tools 
—our library. 

Your contribution should be made to 
The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety’s REFERENCE FUND—it will be 
appreciated over and over again. We 
need YOUR help so we may in turn better 
help and serve YOU and all other mem- 
bers and friends. 


Book Review 


COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE, East, Central and North; by Henry 
Hill Collins, Jr., Harper and Brothers, Pub- 


lishers, New York. 683 pages, over 2,000 


illustrations, $6.95. 


How often when venturing afield have 
we sighted birds and animals and wondered 
what they were? We wish then that our 
guide books were with us. Carrying 
several guide books into the field can be 
burdensome, however, when our interest 
in living things extends to more than one 
class. Mr. Collins’ book is an attempt to 
overcome the necessity of transporting a 
library into the field. In size, it is a little 
thicker than an ordinary guide book, but 
contains a wealth of information. It is a 
regional book as indicated in the title. All 
vertebrates and most marine invertebrates 
common to North America are well cov- 
ered. Despite its convenient dimensions 
coverage extends beyond identification of 
species. Life history, behavior, and food 
are stated for each species including infor- 
mation leading to an understanding of its 
ecological niche. 


The illustrations are superb, over seven 
hundred are in color. The illustrations of 
birds include a picture of the egg which is 
a great help in identification when nests 
are found and the parent birds out of sight. 


Mr. Collins is well qualified to write 
such a book and enjoyed the assistance of 
an equally well qualified editorial advisory 
board. 


The GUIDE is also available in a de- 
luxe edition with a flexible binding at 
slightly higher cost... D. A. R. 


Any youngster would be delighted 
to receive a subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not send 
in your order now and make some 
child happy See the back cover for 
a convenient order form. Take ad- 
vantage of the 2 year offer at only 
$3.50. 
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Tails 


By John C. Macfarlane 


NCE long ago I was called upon to 
put to sleep a very sick horse. . . 
At the time I did not carry firearms and 
so I called upon the town’s police chief 
and asked to borrow a revolver for an 
hour or two. 


I shall never forget the kindly chief's 
answer . . . as he removed his own re- 
volver, thus leaving himself unprotected, 
and handed it to me... .” Mr. Mac. . 
after you have put that poor old horse out 
of his misery you can return my gun. I 
will be directing traffic in front of the 
city hall.” 


Here was a new type of faith in fellow 
man in behalf of animals. I had never ex- 
perienced that before. . . . 


The old horse was carefully put to 
sleep and as I drove past city hall I handed 
the gun back to the chief . . . with a deep 
feeling of gratitude, a gratitude that some- 
how must have been shared by the poor 
old horse. 


Prevent Farm Fires 


[RE Prevention Week is the oldest 

of the “National Weeks” in the 
United States. It is designated to mark the 
anniversary of the Great Chicago Fire, 
October 9, 1871. 


The primary purpose of the Week is to 
call to the public’s attention the great 
need for fire prevention in the home, in 
the office building, in the factory, in the 
school and on the farm. 

Mr. John C. Macfarlane, Director of 
the Livestock Conservation Department of 
the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., states that the 
fire record proves beyond doubt the reli- 
ability and effectiveness of automatic 
water sprinkler protection. He further 
states that if such a sprinkler system can- 
not be installed, farmers obeying a few 
common sense rules, could minimize 
barn and stable fires and the resultant loss 
of animal buildings. 


Prevent unnecessary fires! Write today 
for “Fire in the Barn”: 
Livestock Conservation Department 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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By Michael Greene 


NE of the strangest animals in the 
New England area is the porcupine. 
Porcupines are found in the forests of 
East Indies. The specie found in North 
America is called the Canadian porcupine, 
because of the fact that he lives mainly in 
East Canada and New England. 


Living entirely on vegetation the porcu- 
pine leads a quiet life, bothering none of 
the other animals. He has few natural 
enemies but despite this fact he is well 
equipped to take care of himself. His long 
brownish hair almost covers the two to 
six inch quills which protect him. When 
he is frightened or attacked the porcupine 
rolls himself into a ball and raises his 
barbed spines. Few animals would brave 
this arsenal and when they do, they find 
out how well-protected the porcupine is. 


His quills are loosly attached and their 
ready removal has given rise to the popular 
myth that he throws them like darts. How- 
ever, he can lash out with his spiny tail 
if one approaches too closely. These quills 
are exceptionally hard to remove because 
they are barbed and many a young boy 


and his dog have spent agonizing hours 
having the quills removed after they had 
bothered the peaceful animal. 

One of his “cousins”, the Old World 
porcupine, grows to a length of some two 
feet and has quills exceeding a foot long. 
They are found only in the forests of 
Europe, however. 

The Indians used to prize the quills as 
decorations for their moccasins and deet- 
skin shirts. The quills were dyed different 
colors and sewed on. 


There was and is one craving which 
the porcupine has that did not endear him 
to the Indians nor does it make him the 
friend of the modern campers. He can’t 
resist eating canoe paddles or axe handles 
or any leather or wooden object which is 
salty. Many a camper has awakened to 
find his shoes consumed by a porcupine 
who craved some salt. 


This seems to be his only “bad” habit 
and the porcupine usually walks slowly 
through the woods, not offending anyone 
and confident of the protection which his 
spiky armament affords him. 
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When father takes a nap, Bucky snoozes 


A rascal in fur, he sits for his picture. 


Photo by Warren S. Transuve 


Bucky, the Beagle 


By Barbara Transue 


Bucky, the Beagle, is gay, debonair, 
Addicted to sitting in Father’s best chair. 
His grease-laden bone is a treasure to hug — 


He’s sneaked it indoors onto Mother's new rug! 


His doggy delight is to snooze on the quilt 

In Father's room, scorning the dog bed we built. 
A rascal in fur, but we still wouldn’t trade — 
He’s the “lovingest” Beagle that God ever made. 


His young master thinks he’s the lovingest of beagles. 


Photo by Warren S. Transue 
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cy snoozes under the quilt. Photo by Mark Cook 


That guilty look—in Father's best chair. 


Photo by Warren S. Transue 


His grease-laden bone is 


a real treasure to guard. 


ilt. 
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Photo by Barbara S. Transue 
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Alphabet Queer Animals 


By Jerry Cassidy 


A is for AYE-AYE, found only in 
Madagascar. About the size of a cat, its 
color is dark brown and has remarkably 
long toes, with claws. 


B is for BANDICOOT, a small animal 
similar to the kangaroo. All toes but the 
fore ones are extremely small. 


C is for COATI-MUNDI, a tropical 
American, so-called because it sleeps with 
its nose against its belly. It has a long 
body and tail and long flexible snout. 


D is for DUGONG, water mammal, 
allied to the manatee, with tail resembling 
that of a whale. 


E is for ECHIDNA, native of Aus- 
tralia. It eats ants and lays eggs; has a 
long, horny, toothless bill and bird-like 
head. Because of its yellowish spine it 
looks somewhat like a porcupine. 


F is for FRILLED LIZARD, another 
Australian. It spreads the loose skin of 
its neck like an umbrella when alarmed 
or enraged. 


G is for GNU, a South African animal 
with appearance between ox, horse, and 
antelope. 


H is for HOWLER, a monkey with a 
deep, powerful voice. Fifty or more have 
been known to join in singing. 

I is for IBEX, a wild goat of Asia 
Minor, ancestor of our domestic goat. 


J is for JERBOA, a jumping mouse 
from desert regions of Egypt. It has very 
long hind legs and long tail. 


K is for KOUPREY, a large animal 
discovered in Indo-China only a few years 
ago. A horned animal as large as a horse 
and looks somewhat like an ox. 

L is for LEMUR, native of Madagascar, 
form and color like a monkey, but with 
fox-like face and long tail marked by 
alternate rings of black and white. 

M is for MOHR, a gazelle living in 
North Africa. This animal produces be- 
zoar, medicinal substance supposed to be 
an antidote to poison. 

N is for NILGHAI, large antelope of 
India, with unusual coloring of bluish- 
gray, and long, heavy hair on the throat. 
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O is for OKAPI, member of the giraffe 
family from Belgian Congo. The fore- 
head is red; cheeks yellowish white; neck, 
shoulders and body range from jet-black 
to purplish-red. 


P is for PANGOLIN, a burrowing 
mammal native to Asia and Africa, some- 
times called the scaly anteater. Its body 
and tail are completely protected by large, 
horny scales. 


Q is for QUAGGA, zebra-like animal 
of South Africa with stripes on face, neck 
and halfway down its back. 


R is for RATEL, a small animal of 
South Africa, somewhat like a badger in 
size and form. Extremely fond of honey. 


S is for SAIGA, sheeplike antelope of 
Siberia. Its widely separated nostrils, 
muzzle curved downward, tufts of long 
hair beneath the ears and eyes, combine 
to give this creature a most peculiar look. 


T is for TAPIR, found in South and 
Central America, also in India. A large 
mammal with heavy body, stout legs, four 
front and three hind toes. 


U is for UAKARI,, monkey of South 
America. Has a bright red face and coat 
of long, beautiful, silky hair. 


V is for VICUNA, South American of 
the camel family, exceptionally fleet- 
footed and active. 


W is for WOMBAT, a burrowing 
mammal of Australia and Tasmania. 
About the size of a badger, but because 
of its shuffling gait is somewhat like a 
small bear. 


X is for XERUS, an African ground 
squirrel. It has a long bushy tail, very 
small ears and a squirrel-like face. 


Y is for YAPOK, water opossum of 
South America. Rarely seen because it 
comes out only at night. Most beautiful 
of all opossums. 


Z is for ZEBU, humped ox of Asia, has 
been domesticated since remote antiquity. 
This animal oddity has short horns, large 
pendulous ears, large dewlap, huge hump 
over shoulders. 


Anteating Pangolin 


Fancy Frilled Lizard 
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Hob Goblin Cures 


By Marcia Audrey Garden 


Monsieur Pussey Cat has been associated with many cures, even 


otic has battled against popular 
superstitions and mystical apprehen- 
sions which fired the creative imaginations 
of our ancestors, and which prevail even 
now in many lands throughout the world. 
Superstition is not necessarily the result of 
ignorance, but a natural function of human 
life, as independent of our volition as are 
our heartbeats. 

Folklore has provided superstitions con- 
cerning every organ of the human body 
for many thousands of years, but none is 
so rich in folklore as those relating to the 
teeth. Toothache was a dreaded complaint 
and every country contributed to its strange 
and often nonsensical remedies. Animals 
and insects played an important part in 
these remedies, as we shall see. 

In Germany, it was firmly believed that 
a bear’s gall applied to an aching tooth 
gave prompt relief. Another remedy was 
castor from the beaver. The castor was 
pulverized and placed in the ear on the 
same side as the aching tooth. Still an- 
other relief for toothache in Germany was 
the powder from a dried glowworm which 
was added to leaven. This paste was 
placed on the ear lobe and left for three 
days until a blister was formed. It was 
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supposed that as soon as the blister was 
lanced, the toothache disappeared. An- 
other German remedy consisted of taking 
the fat rising from water in which three 
frogs’ legs were simmered, and applying it 
to the tooth. This, also, was expected to 
cause the tooth to fall out painlessly. 


In Saxony, to ward off a toothache, one 
has to be on hand to greet a visiting stork. 
It is said that the first person who notices 
a stork’s arrival will not suffer a toothache 
for the rest of the year. 

Bavarians thwart the dreaded affliction 
by chasing a cat over ploughed fields and 
rubbing their teeth with its sweat. Silly? 
But superstitions usually are. In Arabia, 
they rub the gums with wine in which the 
brain of a hare has been boiled. 


The Romans tied a mole’s tooth to their 
bodies as a remedy. Too, they believed 
that touching the painful tooth with a hol- 
low chicken bone which had been dried 
on the wall for a period of time was effec- 
tive. The bone had to be destroyed im- 
mediately after use. 

The Austrians wore around their necks 
the heel bone of a hog as an amulet against 
toothache. A Prussian remedy for an ach- 


that of a toothache! 


ing tooth was the scrapings of a horse’s 
bone smoked in a pipe of tobacco. They 
also believed that if they touched a string 
of hyena’s teeth, they would secure relief. 

In many countries, it was thought that 
should children wear a lion’s tooth around 
their necks before they lost their first teeth, 
they would never suffer toothache after 
the coming of the second teeth. Another 
widespread belief was that sound teeth 
might be assured to one who eats bread 
previously gnawed by mice. 

Here’s an old European preventative for 
toothache: Steal a piece of beef and wrap 
it in a piece of new linen; bury it under 
the eaves of the house in which you live. 
Another “sure-fire” preventative stemming 
from Europe is to pick your teeth with the 
nail from the middle toe of an owl. In 
some places in Europe, ring-doves are kept 
in the house to attract toothaches from the 
other inhabitants. 

Back to remedies: The Ruthenians grind 
the tooth of a snake and sprinkle this 
powder on an ailing tooth. In the Middle 
Ages, people all over Europe employed 
the yellow juice squeezed from ladybugs 
to cure toothache. This remedy is still 
used in some remote parts of Turkey. 
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Visiting Boy” 
The Kducated Cat 


By Al Patch 


“Big Boy” drops sister a tid-bit. 


“Look here! No Cavities!’ 


“Big Boy” may be a ‘ham’ but he never snubs a friend. 


¢¢1D IG BOY” has one yellow eye and 

one blue eye. This combination is 
thought to be very lucky by many people. 
“Big Boy's” sister has the same features 
as her brother without a difference in her 
eye coloring. Her favorite pastime in- 
volves sitting under “Big Boy's” chair hop- 
ing for some morsel of food to drop off 
the fork with which “Big Boy” eats his 
dessert. Many times “Big Boy” gets to 
feeling sorry for his sister and deliberately 
throws a fork full of food at his sister 
waiting below. 

Ham-acting takes up a greater part of 
“Big Boy’s day than any other activity. 
Our four-year-old boy cat wonder eats with 
a fork, eats with a spoon, brushes his teeth 
with a tooth brush, catches a ball in the 
air and throws it back repeatedly, and 
pushes a miniature carriage across the floor 
on command. 
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Becaue of his “intelligence” big boy has 
made several television appearances. Ap- 
plication has been made to Lloyd’s to in- 
sure “Big Boy” and a private physician is 
retained to keep tabs on his physical con- 
dition. 

The children of the neighborhood love 
“Big Boy” so, that he receives many valen- 
tines from them every February. His 
popularity has spread and strangers have 
even rung the door bell of “Big Boy’s” 
home for a “look see” at late hours of the 
night. 

Even though “Big Boy” has monopoliz- 
ed the limelight in his home his head has- 
n't swelled. Each day he eats his main 
meal with both his sister and a very dear 
rabbit friend. “Big Boy” has not learned 
to sign autographs as yet; however, he will 
oblige you with a cat print if you're in- 
terested, 


My Dog, “Killy” 


By Margaret Blake 


I know I can’t own anything forever - 
I know that both of us will surely die - 


I’m told he has no soul—and not 
immortal 


But then perhaps the question is—am I? 


I know sometimes when I am very lonely 
And feel I’m old and rather useless too - 


He cuddles close and almost says 
he loves me, 


And that is all a little dog can do. 


I may be old and he is just a puppy 
But he pretends I’m just as young as he - 


So down the road of life we’ll trot 
together, 


And who can tell just where the end may 


be. 


Bell Ringer 


By Mrs. George P. Fox 


ee Smoky wants to get in he 
rings the bell. If you do not 


answer the door at once it sounds as 
though he is angry and is leaning on the 
bell as hard as he can. It rings loud and 
long. 

There is a bell tied by the door of his 
his own house and one of the same kind 
tied by my mother’s door on the next 
porch. If no one answers at one door 
Smoky will go over and ring the bell at 
the other door. We are quite proud of his 
accomplishing this technique of getting 
into the house. 
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Photo, U. S. Forest Service 


Elephant unloading teak log in India. 


By H. E. Zimmerman 


HAT elephants can reason and count 
at least as far as seven is the opinion 
of a gentleman who returned from a trip 
around the world. He also thinks they 
have a moral sense as well. When in 
Rangoon he saw the natives floating huge 
teak logs down the river for export. Those 
logs were so heavy that they could best 
be handled by elephants. One of the 
elephants would pick up a log and bal- 
ance it on its tusks, and then place it on 
the proper pile. Several years ago the 
firm had bought a small herd of these 
elephants to be used in this kind of work. 
The Burmese have no special day of 
rest like Christians, Jews, and Turks, but 
rest whenever they feel like it. At this 
yard the English firm observed Sunday 
as a day of rest. It happened that one 
Saturday afternoon the river began to rise 
rapidly, and news came of greater floods 
above. The firm had thousands of dollars 
worth of logs piled on the bank, and it 
became necessary to move them early 
Sunday morning to prevent them from 
being swept out to sea. The herd was 
ordered out at daybreak, and word was 
given the beasts in the corral to fall into 
line. 

Not an elephant moved! It was Sun- 
day and they had learned under their new 
owners not to work on Sunday. The 
native drivers coaxed and cajoled, but the 
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beasts stood blinking their little eyes in 
scorn. Then the drivers borrowed an old 
tusker from the Burmese and tried to lead 
them with him. Not one moved. The 
front drivers began using a goad on them 
whereupon, as by a preconcerted signal, 
each elephant swung up its trunk, seized 
his driver by the waist, and placed him 
gently but firmly on the ground. 

One of the drivers then hooked the ear 
of an elephant. As if conscious of the 
indignity, the animal picked him up and 
flung him against the side of the corral, 
twenty feet away, and then resumed that 
clumsy swaying that marks an elephant 
well satisfied with himself. 

The English firm had to give it up, and 
the elephants had their Sunday rest. Sub- 
sequently the manager said, “It was no 
mere whim. Twice after that we tested 
them to see if they did really keep an 
accurate account of workdays, and once 
again I got a Burmese to trot the beasts 
by. But it simply wouldn’t work on Sun- 
day. There doesn’t seem to be any con- 
spiracy; each of the animals seems to 
figure out the situation for himself. They 
seem to have arrived at a rudimentary 
conception of individual rights, and as 
they never dispute their employer's rights 
to their services on weekdays, they do 
not intend that he should dispute their 
right to a day of rest on Sunday.” 


Here and There 


HERE was a dachshund once so long 

he hadn’t any notion how long it took 

to notify his tail of an emotion. And so 

it happened, while his eyes were full of 

woe and sadness, his little tail went wag- 
ging on because of previous gladness. 

—Sunshine Magazine 


HEN a man dies, they who survive 

ask what property he has left be- 

hind. The angel who bends over the dy- 

ing man asks what good deeds he has 
sent before him. 

—The Koran 


ATIONS are reborn when their citi- 
zens are reborn, that is, when their 
people as individual men and women dis- 
cover their innate sense of spiritual values, 
revamp their aims in terms of moral and 
ethical achievement, and assert their faith 
in the validity of kindness, gentleness, 
goodness, mercy, love, honesty, peace. 
—John Tyler Caldwell 


I DON’T know what your destiny will 
be, but one thing I know: the only 
ones among you who will be really happy 
are those who will have sought and found 
how to serve. 

—Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


bigs appeal of the lower order of crea- 
tion is all the more forceful because 
it is speechless. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


| goers the lowest depths there is a path 
to the loftiest heights. The tendency 
to persevere, to persist in spite of hin- 
drances, discouragements, and impossibili- 
ties — it is this in all things that dis- 
tinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 
The man without a purpose is like a ship 
without a rudder — a waif, a nothing, a 
no-man. Have a purpose in life, and, 
having it, throw such strength of mind 
and muscle into your work as God has 
given you. 

—Thomas Carlyle 
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Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Whenever I act foolish, 

Chum never scolds, it's true, 
But rather he will follow suit 
And just act foolish too. 


— 


AN IRISH WOLFHOUND ON coLumBus' \ \ 

SHIP IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN 

THE F/RS7 DOG OF A RECOGNIZED 

BREED TO SET FOOT ON 

AMERICAN SO/L 


\ 


\ 


© 1950, Gaines Dog Research Center, N. Y. C. 


Markhan/ 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


WHEN: 
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Pen-Pals Unlimited 


TTENTION! All punior high and high schoolers! Ani- 
mals Pen-Pal Club has members of many countries be- 
tween the ages of twelve to eighteen who are anxious to write 
to you in English or in their own language. This school year 
extend your circle of friends to include at least one boy or girl, 
one young man or young woman from another country. This 
can be a practical application of your present language studies. 
Perhaps, in the near future you may even exchange visits instead 
of letters. Geographical knowledge of this world is very im- 
portant in this jet age. The time barrier has been surmounted. 
Let us surmount the language barrier. 


Write. ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 1980 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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“Quote and Unquote” 


“As the mother mink said to her litter, “The last shall be furs.’ ” 


“When the Ark was full Mrs. Noah said: ‘Noah has 
herd everything. 


ANIMALINES By Mario DeMarco 
@ 
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Out of the Past 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Vol. 2 Boston, May, 1870 No. 12 


Three Poets in a Puzzle 


LED the horse to the stable, when a 
I fresh perplexity arose. I removed the 
harness without difficulty, but after many 
strenuous attempts, I could not remove the 
collar. In despair, I called for assistance 
when aid soon drew near. Mr. Words- 
worth brought his ingenuity into exercise, 
but after several unsuccessful efforts he re- 
linquished the achievement as a thing al- 
together impracticable. Mr. Coleridge 
now tried his hand, but showed no more 
grooming skill than his predecessor; for 
after twisting the poor horse’s neck al- 
most to strangulation, and to the great 
danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless 
task, pronouncing that the horse’s head 
must have grown since the collar was put 
on, for he said it was downright impossible 
for such a huge os frontis to pass through 
so narrow a collar! Just at this moment 
a servant girl came near, and understand- 
ing the cause of our consternation “La, 
master,” said she, “you don’t go about the 
work in the right way. You should do this 
way. You should do this.” Then turn- 
ing the collar completely upside down, 
she slipped it off in a moment, to our great 
humiliation and wonderment, each satis- 
fied afresh that there were heights of know- 
ledge in the world, which we had not yet 
attained. — Cottle’s Life of Coleridge. 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
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Book Review 


BASIC ECOLOGY, by Ralph and Mil- 
dred Buchsbaum, The Boxwood Press, 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 1957, 


192 pages, illustrated. 


HE study of the interrelationships be- 
tween living organisms (animals and 
plants ) forms the science, Ecology. Be- 
cause man is dependent upon other living 
things for his existence, he must learn 
about them and the niches they fill. 

The book being reviewed should interest 
anyone who enjoys nature study, as Ecolo- 
gy is an outgrowth of nature study. The 
book is well written, easily read and con- 
tains a wealth of information. 

BASIC ECOLOGY will help answer 
questions such as why some animals are 
common in one place and perhaps never 
seen just a few miles away, or why a cer- 
tain stretch of shoreline never harbors 
clams. 

Those who find nature study a fascinat- 
ing pastime know visits to natural areas 
are enhanced by a knowledge of the plants 
and animals they see. An understanding 
of the relationships between these organ- 
isms will further enrich the pleasure of 
nature study. . . D. A. R. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The general subscription rate to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is now 
$2.00 per year. Single copies are 
20c each. 

Our bulk order prices apply only 
to subscriptions sent in at the 
same time: 


1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 
5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 
25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 
50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 


100 Subscriptions and over — 
$ .75 each 


Be an Ambassador of Kindness 
by- 
Sending your dollars to Project 


Braille — 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts, TODAY! 


a4 UTT” & “JEFF” of dogdom quiz- 

zically stare at the photographer. 
Perhaps he’s standing at an angle while 
taking their picture. Or could it be that 
Jeff got caught in a draft? — sent in by 
Ann Howland of Massachusetts. 


HE NEVINS FARM FOR HORSES, 

owned and operated by the Massa- 
chusetts $.P.C.A. in Methuen, has many 
visitors, old and young alike. It is there 
that most of the horses of the cities of 
Massachusetts spend their retirement years. 
All of the Boston Police Horses live out 
their lives in comfort and happy com- 
panionship there. These are but a few of 
our aged friends. — Sent in by Jackie 
Bolduc of Massachusetts. 


is everything in life.” So 
the saying goes. Here we see our 
feline friend very nicely illustrating that 
old adage. Notice his young master in 
the background expectantly awaiting his 
cat’s next move. — Sent in by Anna Goerz 
of New Jersey. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
—- in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


“Although shelrer work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 


Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Package of 10 — $1.00 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 


Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 
@ $1.00 each. 


BASSETTS..... HORSE...... KITTEN..... ASSORTED..... 


Street 


No. of packages .......................... Amount enclosed $ ..............:sssseeeeees 


May we ‘remind you? 


It’s time to order your 


Christmas 
Gift 
Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$2.00 per year) 


Take advantage of our special 
club plan! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.50 each, 
per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your 


Christmas gift shopping early 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DuMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual : 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 

J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 

Local—Suburban—Distant 
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The Stoneham Independent 


Lower the cost of giving ! 


SPECIAL e Benefit Yourself 

D yr. e Your Home 

OFFER e Your School 
ane e Your Library 


(regularly $4.00) 
e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! ' Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.90 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


I enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WAKE UP! 

CUT Y STATE | 


